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and vicarages, but we may be sure that the sanguine and unpractical
Petre dreamt of such a substitution. Be that as it may, it is very striking
that in the list of grievances which the bishops presented to the King in
September 1688 there appeared only two which concerned the Church of
England directly: the suspension of Compton and the vacancy at
York.1

But the Universities, which on the one hand were the sole recruiting-
ground of the English clergy, and on the other were entirely staffed by
clerics, and were therefore regarded as the Church's dearest possessions,
had to endure a series of sharp attacks on their liberties. Cambridge,
indeed, had only one conflict with the Crown, a conflict in which the
Crown was not on the whole victorious: one Alban Francis, a Romanist
missioner for the County of Cambridge, obtained a royal mandate for
an honorary degree, exempting him from the rule that he should take the
oaths; the University rejected the mandate as contrary to the statutes;
the Ecclesiastical Commission thereupon deprived the Vice-Chancellor
of his post (but not of his freehold as head of his college); his successor
on taking office made a defiant speech declaring his determination not to
suffer any invasion of the rights of the University, and was not repri-
manded; nor does it appear that Francis succeeded in obtaining his
degree. At Oxford, on the other hand, the religious controversy was kept
well in the foreground. The Master of University College, Obadiah
Walker,2 declared his conversion to the Roman faith and was allowed by
royal dispensation to retain his post; he set up an oratory in his college,
and with the aid of three Fellows, two of University and one of Brasenose,
and in spite of systematic persecution by the undergraduates, he
managed to maintain a Catholic nucleus in the University. Further, the
Deanery of Christ Church, which was in the royal gift, was bestowed on
John Massey, a junior Fellow who had nothing to recommend him
except his change of religion,3 and by a royal dispensation he was
installed without taking the oaths.

The affair of the Presidentship of Magdalen College was more
protracted and important; it affords many opportunities for forming an
opinion on James's character, on his state of mind at the time of his
highest apparent prosperity and on his control of his Ministers. It also

1 I have not overlooked the vacancies in the Irish Sees, but these are a matter
apart from the present discussion.

8 Dr. Walker was a scholar and a man of excellent character; his only fault,
if fault it was, was his change of religion, but such a conversion in the heated
atmosphere of the times covered a multitude of virtues.

3 It is not quite certain that Massey was a declared Catholic at the time of his
appointment in October 1686 (see Wood, III, 197; Burnet, 1,674), but when he
was installed at the end of December there was no doubt that he was a Catholic
(Wood, III, 201; Ellis, Corresp., I, 210).